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ach year, a new wave of students from Appalachia 

comes to Berea College—on average, about six of 

every ten students hail from an Appalachian county 
(as defined by the Appalachian Regional Commission). Most 
of them, however, do not arrive with an “Appalachian” iden- 
tity. Instead, they usually have more localized conceptions of 
place and identity—a community or town, or sometimes a 
county. It is only after time away from home that some of the 
students gradually acquire some sort of regional Appalachian 
identity, mainly because of the College’s longstanding com- 
mitment “to provide an educational opportunity primarily for 
students from Appalachia, black and white, who have great 
promise and limited economic resources.”” By leaving home 
and moving elsewhere, they in turn often discover a new way 
of seeing themselves, just as many of the millions of people 
from the mountains discovered a similar new identity once 
they migrated out of the region. 

The question of Appalachian identity or ethnicity has 
never been far from the minds of most scholars of Appalachian 
Studies. In our weaker moments, we find ourselves wondering: 
is there really any such thing as “Appalachia?”’ Identity has 
emergedas significant in studies of Appalachian out-migration 
and the Appalachian identity movements in several mid-2oth- 
century Midwestern cities. Activists and scholars, particularly 
those associated with the Urban Appalachian Council, have 
spent decades focusing on the tens of thousands of people from 
Appalachia who came to Cincinnati during the 2oth century, 
and have challenged scholars of Appalachia to expand their no- 
tion of what it means to be an Appalachian person. Their work 
has challenged leaders and officials in Cincinnati—politicians, 
health care providers, and educators—to see people from the 
mountains as a legitimate addition to Cincinnati's existing 
ethnic mélange. After 1970, “Urban Appalachian” began to 
be a phrase heard with increasing frequency. While the case 
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of Cincinnati has been studied extensively, the study of Appalachian identity 
continues to need context.* Is Appalachian identity to be found in other urban 
destinations, suchas in Dayton, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Indianapolis? 
Was identity something migrants brought with them or something they cre- 
ated in the city after they arrived? Does it still exist? 

Using data from the 2000 Census and the 2001-2005 American Community 
Surveys (ACS), we suggest that Appalachian identity is alive and well, though not 
in exactly the ways we might have imagined. When asked about their “ancestry 
or ethnic origin” as part of the 2000 census, 


some 15,000 people reported that they were |_| Appa lachian iden tity 

“Appalachian,” with absolutely no prompting ° ; 

from the Census Bureau. Subsequent nation- certainly exists, but 

wide surveys conducted every yearfrom2001 Qf} ly barely SO Wi th in 

through 2005 have confirmed this finding: = 
Appalachia itself. 


every year, thousands of people report their 
ancestry as Appalachian. Our study attempts 
to characterize these self-reported Appalachians vis-a-vis other similar native- 
born ethnic groups and previous understandings of Appalachian identity. Our 
overall argument is that Appalachian identity certainly exists, but only barely 
so within Appalachia itself. To the extent that the census’s ancestry question 
is capable of addressing the issue, Appalachian identity is both created and 
maintained by out-migrants and their descendants. 

In the Spring of 2000, about 15 percent of the American population were 
asked to fill out the “long-form” census. With the total population at just 
over 300 million in 2000, nearly 45 million Americans filled out the detailed 
questionnaire. Unlike the census “short form,’ which includes only ten ques- 
tions, the long-form includes 53 detailed questions to be asked of each person 
in all selected households. Since 1980, the long-form census has included an 
open-ended question on ancestry. The question was originally intended to 
replace the questions on father’s and mother’s birthplaces, which were asked 
in every census from 1880 to 1970. With fewer second-generation immigrants 
in the population, the Census Bureau needed a new method for identifying 
respondents international backgrounds. Ratherthan ask forinformation about 
grandparents or great-grandparents birthplaces, government demographers 
chose to ask about “ancestry or ethnic origin.” Figure 1 shows an image of the 
ancestry question as it appeared on the 2000 census form. 

The ancestry question has always been Figure 1. Ancestry item from 2000 
open-ended, so that respondents could write Census 
in any text they chose. As is evident in Figure 
1, the Census Bureau offered 16 examples of ES Ree Rene eek een G eae 
possible responses, including Italian, Jamai- 


can, Cambodian, Mexican, and others. With Pay ee eee CTT IT Gy SPER POU vi 


the exception of “African Am[erican],’ all ofthe Cape Verdean, Norwegian, Dominican, French Canadian, 
P ], Haitian, Korean, Lebanese, Polish, Nigerian, Mexican, 
sample responses refer to countries around the Taiwanese, Ukrainian, and so on.) 
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world, which sends a clear signal to respondents that the question is primarily 
intended to elicit information about international migrations from the recent 
or even distant past. 

Responses, however, prove that identity in post-1960s American culture 
is a pluralist affair. Two examples can illustrate this point. First, significant 
numbers of respondents, from the time the question was first asked in 1980, 
reported various ancestries having very little to do with international heritage. 
In the context of 200 years of U.S. history, millions of respondents have reported 
ancestries such as American, United States, or North American. Even though 
the Census Bureau's examples allindicate foreign countries or races, the second- 
most common ancestry response in most Southern states was “American” (the 
most common response in the South was usually “African American”).* Second, 
respondents offered specific U.S. place-based ancestries, identifying specific 


Table 1. Size of Ancestry groups and percentage living inside central area of reported 


ancestry. 


Ancestry group 


Cajun 

Texan 
Appalachian 
Acadian 
California 
Southerner 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Virginia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
West Virginia 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


National population Percentage living inside Number of 
estimate in 2000 area of reported ancestry cases in sample 
57,398 75%* 6,057 
32,408 80% 753 
14,152 20%** 1,176 
11,410 76% 934 
8,788 80% 95 
7,702 92%*** 67 
4,450 56% 46 
4,176 78% 35 
2,647 70% 20 
2,420 28% 26 
2,200 40% 19 
2,140 99% 19 
2,137 48% 22 
1,915 50% 18 
1,741 55% 17 
1,733 73% 24 
1,373 14% 17 


* Lived in Lousiana or Texas 
** Lived in Appalachia (ARC definition) 
*** Lived in 1 of 17 Southern states (Census Bureau definition) 


Note: For all state-based ancestries, "area of reported ancestry” is the state itself. 


Note: For Cajuns, Texans, Appalachians, and Acadians, we have pooled 2000 1% data, 2000 5% data, and 
American Community Survey data from 2001-2005. Other groups are identifiable only in the 2000 1% 


sample. 


Source: Integrated Public Use of Microdata Series (IPUMS) files, 2000 1% and 5% samples and American 
Community Survey Samples of 2001-2005. 
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locations of geographically concentrated groups within the United States. 
The most common of these included—in order of frequency—Cajun, Texan, 
Appalachian, Acadian, Californian, Southerner, Pennsylvanian, New Yorker, 
Tennessean, Kentuckian, and every other state (see Table 1). 

The Census Bureau's data on ancestry almost surely provides a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of people feeling some ancestral or ethnic affinity 
with any particular group. In fact, the census form offers only two lines for 
ancestry responses. About a quarter of respondents filled in both lines offered 
below the ancestry question.” Many of these 


respondents probably would have reported () 77 ly 20 percent 6) f tho Se 

additional ancestries if offered the space. en: A | ] | ] a, 

Second, open-ended questions are particularly rep orting P p atacnian 

likely to confuse respondentsandalwayshave grcest ry ] j ved in... 

significant problems with non-response. The : : 
eae : Appalachian boundaries... 


most common response to the 2000 ancestry 
question, after all, was to leave it blank, as 
did about 20 percent of all respondents. A direct question about any particu- 
lar ancestry would almost surely net a higher response rate than the current 
open-ended question. Given the fact that the question is open-ended, and that 
respondents were specifically directed to think of ancestry in terms of country 
of origin or race, it is surprising that so many people reported their ancestry 
in terms of specific places within the United States. Responses such “Texan,” 
“Southerner, and “Appalachian” attest to the fact that place continues to be 
meaningful for many Americans. 

Most of the place-based native ancestries from the census appear to reflect 
current regional identities rather than identities based on past migrations. As 
the second column of Table 1 shows, the vast majority of persons reporting 
ancestry of a particular state also lived in that state at the time of the census. 
For instance, 80 percent of persons reporting Californian ancestry lived in 
California, 80 percent with Texan ancestry lived in Texas, etc. More than 90 
percent of people reporting “Southern” ancestry lived in a Southern state. 
Three-quarters of those reporting Cajun or Acadian ancestry lived in Louisiana 
or Texas. 

Of all of these place-based native ancestries, “Appalachian” is one among 
a very few that appear to reflect primarily a migrant identity. Only 20 percent 
of those reporting Appalachian ancestry lived in the broadest Appalachian 
boundaries specified by the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC).° The 
rest lived outside of Appalachia. The only other native place-based ancestries 
that appeared to be primarily migrant identities were Kentuckian (28 percent 
lived in Kentucky) and Oklahoman (14 percent lived in Oklahoma). Notably, 
however, each of these two groups was much smaller than Appalachians. Of 
the most commonly reported native ancestries, “Appalachian” is the only one 
to have a strong migrant connotation. 

Census data do not permit us to determine whether the Appalachians 
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Table 2. Percentage of Appalachian ancestry group living in and born 
in each state. 


Percentage of Appalachians Percentage of Appalachians 


living in state born in state 

Ohio 27 25 
Indiana 10 6 
Michigan 8 7 
Kentucky 8 17 
Florida 6 1 
Tennessee 5 7 
North Carolina 4 2 
Texas 3 1 
California 3 1 
Illinois 3 2 
Missouri 3 2 
West Virginia 2 10 
Arkansas 2 3 
Colorado 1 0 
Virginia 1 

All other states <1 <1 


Source: Integrated Public Use Microdata Series (IPUMS) files, 2000 1% and 5% samples 
and American Community Survey samples of 2001-2005. 


themselves had actually made a move out of Appalachia. We can determine 
from census data whether or not people live in Appalachia, but we cannot 
determine whether they were born there. The census collects data on state 
of birth (not city or county of birth), thus not permitting the precise iden- 
tification of Appalachian birthplaces (since Appalachia is defined by a group 
of counties). As Table 2 shows, about half of those reporting Appalachian 
ancestry lived in a state containing Appalachian territory (the most common 
being Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina). Even in most of these 
“Appalachian” states, the majority of those reporting Appalachian ancestry 
lived in non-Appalachian counties.’ Were these people out-migrants? Surely 
some of them were: almost three-quarters of those reporting Appalachian 
ancestry were bornina state containing Appalachian territory, although we do 
not have enough information to determine whether these people were born 
in Appalachian or non-Appalachian parts of each state. 

For this reason, it is possible that up to three-quarters of Appalachians liv- 
ing outside the region were themselves Appalachian out-migrants, though we 
believe this upper estimate is likely to be very high. We estimate that no more 
than half of Appalachians living outside the region were themselves migrants. 
For the other half of Appalachians living outside the region, it is most likely 
that their parents or grandparents were the ones who made the original move 
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out of Appalachia. Regardless of the specific percentages, there is no doubt that 
Appalachian identity as expressed in the census is often multi-generational, 
going far beyond the original out-migrant. 

James N. Gregory, the chronicler of Southern out-migration, was surprised 
to discover that during the 20th century, some 29 million white, black, and 
Southern-born Latinos left the South, some forever, some temporarily.* And this 
is only Southern out-migration. The rural-to-urban movement of Midwestern- 
ers is also large. Considering the vastness of internal migration over the course 


of the past century, it is remarkable that only 


a single ancestry group made up of internal Appal Oc h 10n 1 d enti ty as 
migrants thinking of themselves as “Appa- : ; 
lachian” reported themselves in significant cx Pp ressed inh the CENSUS IS 
numbers to the census takers in 2000. Even 4 ften mu ] fi. gen erationa ] ; 
more remarkably, people living in Appalachia 
did not typically share the affiliation. 
The census data further suggest that Appalachian identity is more than 
just a feeling. Those reporting Appalachian ancestry collectively have a set 
of social and economic characteristics that were at least somewhat distinct 
from those of other native-born Americans around them. Most strikingly, 99 
percent of those reporting Appalachian ancestry were white. Men were also 
significantly more likely to report Appalachian ancestry than were women: 
60 percent of Appalachians were men. This is consistent with the migration 
literature’s frequent suggestion that men missed home more than women, 
and that migration in general was a better and more liberating experience for 
women. If ancestral identity reflects the extent to which one missed home or 
an idealized understanding of a homeplace, it is not surprising that men were 
more likely to report Appalachian ancestry. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to say for sure who in the household actu- 
ally filled out the form. So how can we be confident that there is any meaning 
in the fact that more men than women reported Appalachian ancestry? If we 
focus exclusively on households containing only one adult, we know that the 
single adult present was the one who filled out the census form. In the entire 
U.S. population, about 40 percent of households containing a single adult 
were headed by an adult man. Among households containing a person of Ap- 
palachian ancestry, on the other hand, 80 percent of households containing 
a single adult were headed by an adult man. Put another way, in households 
where we can be sure of the respondent’s gender, male respondents reported 
Appalachian ancestry twice as often as did female respondents. This subset of 
respondents is neither small nor idiosyncratic: more than half of households 
containing an Appalachian contained only one adult. 
Other significant differences between Appalachians and non-Appalachians 
include these: compared to other native-born whites, Appalachians had lower 
levels of education, lower household incomes, lower occupational statuses, lower 
wage incomes, higher rates of unemployment, and higher rates of poverty. 
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Table 3. Social and economic characteristics of Appalachian ancestry group and all 
native-born whites 


All of U.S. Midwest only 
Persons reporting _— All native-born Persons reporting _— All native-born 
Appalachian ancestry whites Appalachian ancestry whites 
(N=1,176) (N=17,957,279) (N=610) (N=3,211,511) 


Unemployment 
rate (men 25-59) 8% 4% 10% 5% 
Median income 
(employed men 
25-59) $38,426 $40,337 $33,370 $40,526 

% professional/ 
clerical (employed 
men 25-59) 37% 55% 30% 50% 

% with 1+ years 
college (all 25+) 44% 56% 31% 53% 
Median household 


income $44,150 $46,641 $41,600 $46,388 
% living in poverty 12% 9% 14% 8% 


Source: Integrated Public Use Microdata Series (IPUMS) files, 2000 1% and 5% samples and American Com- 


munity Survey samples of 2001-2005. 
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All of these differences were statistically significant, meaning that the differ- 
ences between Appalachians and non-Appalachians were not due to chance 
or regular sampling error. More importantly, the magnitude of all differences 
was pronounced, particularly in the Midwest (see Table 3, next page). These 
differences very closely mirror differences that previous research has shown to 
exist between Appalachian out-migrants and other native whites. In this way, 
the data suggest that Appalachian ancestry is not necessarily borne out of a 
middle-class desire to get back to one’s long-term “roots.” Instead, these data 
suggest that Appalachian ancestry arises at least in part from a distinct set of 
socioeconomic experiences having their basis in the process of migration.”” 
At least one major point of divergence occurs between our findings and 
earlier work on Appalachian identity: Appalachian identity in the 2000 census 
seems to have a geographic diversity that has never before been revealed. The 
migrants were not at all urban—only ten percent lived in cities of 100,000 or 
more. One-third of the migrants did not even live in metropolitan areas. Not 
surprisingly, the most represented of all metropolitan areas was the ten-county 
Cincinnati region, which contained 10 percent of all those reporting Appalachian 
ancestry. Another 20 percent lived in Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, and Detroit 
(about 5 percent in each of the four areas). The remaining three-quarters of 
Appalachians, however, lived all over the United States. Significant numbers 
of Appalachians lived in Atlanta, Baltimore, Knoxville, Gary, throughout the 
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South and Midwest, and in many other areas that have rarely, if ever, been 
associated with Appalachian migrant identity. 

The limited socioeconomic data that we present here ultimately support 
what are now often perceived as dated conceptions of the “urban Appalachian” 
experience; that is, the concept of a long-term Appalachian identity forged 
from hardship, difference, and the migration experience. Our work also adds 
a specificity and sense of magnitude that has always been lacking from works 
on Appalachian identity. Even more importantly, the analysis we present here 
places Appalachian identity in a broader geo- 


graphical context. Even in the early2000s,a_ [\/e... need to consi d Cr the 
significant number of “Appalachians” live in | | ‘ 
tae States, and they do not live only Ways that Ap Pp alachian 

in Cincinnati or in cities like it. They live all identities are sustained 
over the country. | ae 

The data from the 2000 census and the GACFOSS generations. aa 
2001-2005 ACS is valuable because it conveys / ace sti / ] seems to 
quantitative glimpses of what is normally | 
discussed in qualitative language. Just as matter... 
some Berea students leave home to enter an 
institution with a historical commitment to serving Appalachia and begin 
thinking in terms of Appalachian identity, so too, it seems, that migrants and 
their descendants nurture an identity different from what they left behind 
in the region. Scholars interested in the construction of such identities will 
want to continue to probe additional questions that such findings raise. Race 
and gender, for example, are critical areas of inquiry, since many people with 
such self-reported identities are white and male. With recent contributions to 
scholarship on whiteness and racialization in Appalachian Studies, for example, 
we now can think more about the construction of whiteness and masculinity 
in the migrant identity process.”* 

We don’t know much at all about the political statements that might be 
connected to such self-proclamations. What might such numbers of people 
be trying to say about themselves and to others when they decided to fill in 
the census question in such a way?”’ We also need to consider the ways that 
Appalachian identities are sustained across generations, since the data report 
them to be, even as we inquire further about how they were constructed in 
the first place. Finally, in spite of all the discourse about globalization today, 
there seems to be a strong pull toward the local, particularly among those who 
have moved. Place still seems to matter among these 15,000 people who trace 
their lives back to Appalachia, to the earth loved more than any other earth. 
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